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BELSHAZZAR. 


Hour of an Empire’s overthrow! 

The Princes from the feast were gone, 
The Idol flame was burning low; 

’T was midnight upon Babylon. 


Un- 


That night the feast was wild and high; 
That night was Sion’s gold profaned; 
The seal was set to blasphemy; 
The last deep cup of wrath was drained. . 


Mid jewelled roof and silken pall 
Belshazzar on his couch is flung 

A burst of thunder shook the hall-- 
He heard~—but ‘twas no mortal tongue—— 


‘‘King of the East the trumpet calls 
That calls thee to:a tyrant’s grave; . 

A curse is on thy palace walls-- 

A curse is on thy guardian wave. 


‘‘A surge is in Euphrates’ bed 
That never filled its bed before; 
A surge, that, ere the morn be red, 
Shall load with death its haughty shore. 


‘“‘Behold a tide of Persian steel! 
A torrent of the Median car; 
Like flame their gory banners wheel; 
_ Rise King, and arm thee for the war!” 


Belshazzar gazed; the voice was past—— 
The lofty.chamber filled with gloom; 
But, echoed on the sudden blast; — 
The rushing of a mighty plume. 


He listened; all again was still; 
He heard no chariot’s iron clang— 
‘He heard the fountain’s gushing rill, 
The breeze that thro’ the roses sang. 


He slept—in sleep wild murmurs came; 
A vision’d splendour fired the sky; | 
He heard Belshazzar’s taunted name’ » | 
He heard again the Prophet cry — 


_ “Sleep, Sultan! ’tis thy final sleep; 
Or wake or sleep, the guilty dies. 

-The wrongs of those who watch and weep, 
Around thee and thy nation rise.” 


He started the battle’s yell; 

~" He saw the Persians rushing on, 
_ saw the flames around him swell— | 
_Thou’rt ashes! King of Babylon! DULCI. 


the Philadelphia Album. 
THE SMALL GENIUS—NO. 8. | 
“MARY WILLIS. 


Three months pass’d by and the roses leaf, 
the sunligh ’s strength has faded 
‘Three month’s pass’d by and the maidgn’s gtief, 
__ Had her star light beauty shaded— ~ _ 
childish glee of her soft blue eye, 
And her-cheeks that roses‘cherished, 
With her carmine lips perished, 
Alas thatia form‘so young and fair," 
And a.soul so bright should meet despair! 


_ It was,in the mellow month of August, and-during 


_an excursion. among the wildest. beauties, of my na- I 


| With hers, of a high born 


tive state, that I became acquainted with the inno- 
cent creature whose name gives a title to this hasty 
sxetch. She was the only child of a widow lady, re- 
siding in the beautiful little village of Sunbury, of a 
family highly respectable, and the possessor of a for- 
tune that was materially wasted by the ravages of 
time and calamity. Mary was a creature of perfect 
loveliness, possessing a soul of delicate gensibility, 
and a mind that was at once imbued with the spirit 
of christianity and the romantic delusions of a specu- 
lative imagination. Her person was slight and erial, 
her eyes blue and tremulous, her features exquisitely 
modelled and feminine, and her hair long, profuse and 
flaxen. She was a timid girl, knowing nothing of 
mankind from her own observations, residing from 
childhood among the pastoral beauties of a country 
village, living and luxuriating upon the delicious im- 
ages of her own artless soul, and revelling like a 
honey bee among the fragrant flowers of Spring-time 
and Summer. Of God and his wonderful attributes, the 
gentle Mary had many bewildering thoughts—she 
had often meditated and marvelled on the destiny of 
life and death, and as her mother had endeavoured to 
elucidate to Mary, the history of the first transgres- 
sion, a flood of tears gushed from the blue eyes of |; 
the listening child, that such a dreadful punishment 
should be entailed upon mankind. A heart like Ma- 
ry’s was not created for loneliness. Even before she 
threw off the infantile graces of her girlhood, she had 
sighed forthe communion of some other spirit than 
that of the fragrant flowers. She felt that her soul 
was a desert full of hidden springs that waited but 
for the touch of a rod like that of Moses, to bid the 
gushing waters of her affections to rush forth. It is 
true that she loved the warblers of her own native 
valley, the wild roses that overhung her lattice, and 
the babbling fountains which hurried by her moth- 
rer’s dwelling. When she joined her voice with the 
music of the first, she felt an innocent impulse steal- 
ing over her soul, which seemed to echo’as she ceas- 
ed, alas, ye are of other natures! And when her 
breath mingled with that of the flowers holding the 

intercourse of perfume, she sighed that no voice res- ' 
ponded to the echoes of her own, as she pressed their 
beautiful colours to her lips. With the sparkling 
rivulets she could only hold a still more isolated com- 
munion. When the zephyrs sighed through the wil- 
lows and rippled the bosom of the waters,-she gazed 
in that silvery mirror upon her own sweet counte- 
nance, till the pensive shadows of thought shut out 
that vision of beauty and filled her young bosom with 
thoughts of its own utter loneliness. In'the solitary 
communings which she held with her own simple na- 
ture, sitting in her unpolluted virginity among the fan- 
tastic shrubbery of her rural habitation, there had crept 


many dreams of a being destined to mingle his sou] 


ous enterprise, formed of'a nature in unison with her 


uth of chivalric and peril- 


her earthly happiness. . In the contemplation of this 
day dream, she wasted many delicious moments— 
even her favourite haunt by the woodside, and tie 
face of the clear spring she used to delight, in dimy- 
ling with pebbles, were forgdfben, so completely hac 
this delusive creation of her own redundant fancy a!i- 
sorbed her imaginings. 

When Mary was fifteen, Charles D’Qrville, passe« 
the Summer season at his father’s Mansion near 
Sunburry. He had but recently returned from Col- 
lege, and had arrived at that.attractive age in which 
the wildness and frivolity of the boy seems half jost 
and suppressed by the divulging energies of the man. 
He was not. handsome, but possessed a thousand 
properties which to woman are infinitely sore se- 
ductive than beauty. His:person,was lofty and wel! 
moulded, his eye grey, fiery and eloquent, and his 
colloquial wonderfully versatile.” With the 
old he could be grave, with the young gay, with the 
wise modest and intellectual, with fools authoritative 
or a parasite just as his purposes required. Natu- 
rally he was ardent, impassioned and generous; the 
purity of these feelings were now polluted, and their 
exhibition confined exclusively to creatures like Ma- 
ry Willis, knowing nothing of hypocrisy, and dream- 
ing not of treachery. Among the world he was full 
of stratagem and artifice, depending upon his own 
talents for the furtherance of his most hazardous 
views, and cursing his own feeble capacities when 
these views could be counteracted by the forethought 
ofamother. But a little while after D’Orville return- 
ed to the residence of his father, he was on terms of 
brotherly intimacy with Mary Willis. To him she 
presented many attractions which he had never met 
with in another female. Her youth, innocence, sim- 
plicity and loveliness, were all distinct from the en- 
dowments which had fascinated his attention among 
the females of more refined life. He felt that she 
had inspired him with a new and purer feeling than 
ordinary, and he confessed it to her with all the ve 
hement eloquence of. his nature. He deemed that 
his love for Mary was an honourable passion, and 
imagined that the consummation of his earthly hap- 
piness was-coeval with the developement of her re- 
gard. Situated.as she was it required but little of 
the arts of man to render her the credulous victim of 
his vows.. D’Orville had never sincerely loygg be- 
fore, and. even now his, haughty opinions ofhis own 
powers Jed him to infer that the passion whith swell 
led his bosom, would be equally resistible with his 
former regards. His vanity led himto suppose that 
there. were many beauties in high life, who were al- 
so the possessors of wealth that must bow before the 
supremacy of his insinuating faculties. He acknowl- 
edged to himself,that it was impossibie to regardany 
of these with an_intensity equivalent to the feeling 
with which Mary Willis had inspired him. Yet: his 
pride, and ambition. strongly opposed his union with 


own, ‘and necessary to the felicitous revelations of 


* 


her. He sought to become a paréfcipant in the fol- 
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lies of patricians, to figure in high life, and viewedas 
the only obstacle to this advancement an unison with 
poverty. Inthe midst of his affection for Mary Wil- 
lis he hesitated. He meditated whether he should 
sacrifice his ambition to his happiness, or his happi- 
ness to his ambition. The struggle between his love 
© and his pride was agonizing. In his midnight slum- 

bers he dreamt of the innocent Mary, and clasped 
her to his bosom in a delirium of ecstacy—he awoke 
to all the horrors of his doubts and the perplexity of 
his meditations. At every interview with the ob- 
ject of his regard his passion was strengthened. 
No man could appreciate the beauties of Mary Wil- 
lis’ character more exaltedly than Charles D’Or- 
ville. There were uncullied spots upon his soul, 
with which an ange! might commune in her holiest 
moments. Much of the purity of that soul had been 
polluted and rendered callous by the heartlessness of 
the world. But it was not altogether so. The con- 
tention therefore was between the emanations of pu- 
rity and those of @Orruption. In the luxurious ap- 
preciation of Mary’s innocence, artlessness and chas- 
tity, Charles rioted. At such moments he cursed 
the destimy which made him the creature of circum- 
stances, cursed the false vanity which rendered him 
dependant upon the opinions of a world he despised, 
and cursed the pride which for an instant could ren- 
der its contumely of the least importance to himself. 
He knew that his happiness depended upon an uni- 
on with that creature, yet he hesitated to embrace 


times more laggard and deliberate, not less certain is 
its punishment. But how widely had the self bigotry 
and adulation of D’Orville mistaken the character of 
Mary Willis. When he returned from Philadelphia, 
she received him with the usual confidence of her 
unsuspecting nature, fell upon his bosom in tears of 
joy, and pressed her lips to his forehead in the art- 
lessness of innocence. He repaid all this fondness 
tenfold. And it was not until many days after, that 
the unsuspicious nature of Mary saw a change in his 
manner, and felt one also in his observations to- 
wards her. 

He had ever exercised a freedom in his conversa- 
tions which she would have tolerated from no other 
source. But she relied so implicitly and devotedly 
upon his regard for her that she deemed it impossi- 
ble for him to utter aught with an impure motive. In 
this she was most miserably mistaken, and though it 
was a difficult struggle to convince herself of the de- 
liberate villainy of his designs, the mask was gradu- 
ally thrown off, and he stood before her the cold 
blooded, exulting and anticipated worker of her ruin. 
When this conviction flashed fully upon her under- 
standing, she started from his embrace as if a ser- 
pent had stung her, and though her heart still ac- 
knowledged the conquest which his duplicity had 
wrought there, she parted from D’Orville with a de- 
termination never to meet him again, although that 
heart might fall a sacrifice to the feeling which posses- 
sed it. Her resolution was immutable, and her life was 


the opportunity of rendering that felicity permanent || the forfeit. That she adored D’Orville with an ex- 


when in his power. Had he been the possessor of a 
million he would instantly have laid his fortune at 
her feef, confident in the permanency of his own af- 
fection, still more so in the durability of her disposi- 


tion, the purity of her regard and the tenderness of 
her affections. 


In this dilemma, circumstances induced Charles to 
return to Philadelphia. He here attended the wed- 


ding festivities of a friend, and officiated in the ca-} 


pacity of grooms-man. The sister of his friend was 
his partner on this occasion. She was the heiress of 
an immense fortune, a girl of fine personal ap- 
pearance, attractive character and refined accom- 
plishtments. Charles was extremely attentive during 
the routine of bridal entertainments, exercised all 
his tact in conversation, and all his sophistry as a 
flatterer. His talents were by no means contempti- 
ble, and his notoriety as a man of genius rendered 
‘him extremely popular with the women. He was 
not long in discovering the tangible points in the 
character of Miss H. and devoted himself with the 
utmost assiduity to rendering this knowledge profita- 
‘ ble to the furtherance of his views. The impression 
which he appeared to have made on Miss H. soon de- 
cided his fluctuations with regard to Mary Willis. 


His avarice rendered him a villain, and after absenting| 


himself from Sunbury a sufficient length of time to ex- 
cite the doubts of Mary, he returned to her society 
with the deliberate purpose of betraying her to infamy. 

- He undertook the accomplishment of that purpose 
with all the wiliness ‘of the. serpent, and all the du- 
i ity of a fiend. _ At times, it is true, his better na- 
turéj@vercame him and his heart relented. But it 
was Mi vain the voice of conscience whispered, for- 
bear. Passion, headlong and ‘hell devoting passion, 
urged him on. He despised the warnings of con- 
Science, and ridiculed the anticipations of future 
punishment. Every vestage of virtue and honour gra- 
dually vanished before the recollection of his infa- 
mous designs, and‘ he now indulged in hcentious 
_ thoughts, that but a few months since he wouldhave 
driven from his mind with horror. ’ Thus'‘tapid and 


incredible is the progress of vice, and though’ some-|| 


ga 


cess bordering on phrenzy, the fading lustre of her 
meek blue eye, and the withering rosebud on her 
pallid cheek, but too powerfully testified. Her deli- 
cate frame wasted away like a lily, and when she 
wandered away among the wild woods that gur- 
rounded her mother’s dwelling, it was to seek for 
some silent dell to brood in the loneliness of thought 
o’er her deserted lot, and to pour out the agony of 
her soul in the bitterness of desolation. To her mo- 
ther she told not the secret of her sorrows, and even 
in the presence of that parent she endeavoured to be 
gay, and indulge in all thé wild gambols of her child- 
ish festivity. But the adder of her peace could not 
long be concealed. Her voice lost its wonted tone 
of gladness, the starlight of her eyes became dim and 
the taper of her existence flickered feebly in its sock- 
et. At times she endeavoured to shake off the re- 
membrance of that fleeting vision, and to master the 
strength of her devotion by the power of her pride. 
But it was not thus to be. She was a creature un- 
skilled in the forgetfulness of the world, a woman 
whose affections were more precious to her than 
her existance. 

She had opened the tide of her bosom and it wast- 
ed upon a barren soil—for her there was no oblivion 
butthetomb. Her heart knew nothing of falsehood, 
dreamed nothing of change. She loved as woman 
ever loves, when she loves truly, once and for ever. 
Inasmuch as that the passion was involuntary, just 
in such a measure was its extinction impossible. 
However unworthy the object had proved, this cir- 
cumstance could not diminish the force of her feel- 
ings. Her idolatry was kindled for the object which 
her affections had once pictured. They had drawn 
a deceitful portrait, yet it was her destiny to love 
that image and she submitted to her destiny. Could 
"bee have torn that passion from the heart, without 

that heart bleeding till life was exhausted, she would 
|| have despised her own inconstancy, and must have 

equalized her love with that of her destroyer. As 
the lamp of life waned, she exulted in her fidelity, 
and felt it a virtue to perish even when forsaken, 
the young, innocent and beantifal miction ofa broken 


heart Her death bed scene.was t that of an/angel, 


and as her soul flitted unconsciously from its tene- 
ment of dust, a solitary tear roiled down the furrow- 
ed cheeks of the childless widow, whilst the spirit of 
her daughter became a seraph in heaven. 


Charles D'Orville returned to Philadelphia. The 


tide of bitterness and remorse which the conduct of 


Mary Willis kindled in his brain was hushed in wine. 
He mingled with the dissolute and daring—crushed 
every infant germ of principle that sprung in his 
heart, and in the busy round of city pleasures, soon 
forgot the memory of the only being he ever loved. 
The sister of his friend, Miss H. was?a coquette, 
vain and frivolous. Had he pursued the race when 
tle game was first started, he might probably have 
come forth the victor. It is true, the novelty of his 
regard, and the assiduity of his attention had made 
an impression, which if closely kept up would have 
eventuated in success. As it was, his transitory ab- 
sence had been all efficient inthe work of eradica- 
tion. Another had stept in and borne off the prize. 
Women who can coldly trifle with the hearts of the 
other sex, never love. Such a creature was Miss H. 
She married from whim and novelty, appeared pleas- 
ed with her new sphere of life for a little while, and 
was ever after miserable. 

At this second disappointment of his projects, 
D’Orville grew desperate. He partook still more 
deeply of the bowl of intemperance, and tottered for 
an instant on the verge of ruin. Already a bankrupt 
in fame, he hesitated above the gulf of human de- 
gradation, and paused. We have already said that 
he possessed talents, and these are seldom in the 
grasp of their possessor unconsciously. D’Orville 
exaggerated his own abilities, and whilst he felt him- 
self a blackened sinner, one who contemned the 
world and its affected code of metaphysics, he trem- 
bled at the depth of contumely which that world’s 
opinions might entail upon him. He admitted that 
to abandon himself would be the extravagance of 
folly, and even here his pride came to his assistance 
and saved him from the path of infamy he had so ra- 
pidly trodden. He revolted at the idea of becoming 
intemperate, for it wasa vice that he loathed with an 
innate abhorrence and with all the strength of his in- 
tellectual energies, he resolved to change his habits. 
He sought the residence of his father, confessed a 
portion ofthe history of his feelings, confessed his 
present misery and threw himself, apparently a peni- 
tent son, upon his parental benefactors. That father 
was a lenient parent and pardoned the errors of his 
child. Through his interference Charles obtained a 
situation in the Navy and sailed on a voyage to the 
Mediteranean. Bitter and burning were his reflec- 
tions in the solitary watches of his duty. When the 
sun slept in his ooean bed and the stars twinkled in 
the blue firmament, the spirit of the martyred Mary 
Willis haunted hisimagination. Jn the rankling me- 
mories of her blighted loveliness, he execrated his 
villainy and cursed his despair. He gazed upon the 
dark mirror of the placid ocean, and dreamed that he 
saw the blue eyes of Mary peepifg from its waters. 
He gazed upon the heavens and saw their loveliness 
shining down upon him in the twinkling beauty of 
the stars. The demon of despair revelled in his soul. 
His dearest dreams of bliss had been blasted by his 
own folly, his proudest visions of ambition thwarted 
by his owngweakness. He felt that he had aspired 
to be a God, and found himself a worm—had grasp- 
ed ata halo of imperishable glory and found it an 
atom in asupbeam. His brain grew mad in the de- 
lirium of the moment. A cloud passed over the beau- 
'ty.ef the moon and his soul felt equally dark with the 


bosom'of the waters. A solitary seamew shrieked 
discordantly in the upper tt and flapped its white 
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wings in concert. D’Orville paced the deck with a 
hurried step and agitated features. Again he gazed 
upon the dark blue sea as it rolled like molten lead 
along its everlasting course. Again the memory of 
Mary Willis haunted his imagination like the form of 
an angel visiting the burning ruins of Erebus. D’- 
Orville paused amid the phrensy of his ravings, blas- 
phemed the destiny who had created him and plung- 
ed into the bosom of the ocean! ASMODEUS. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
PITT AND FOX. 

Pitt and Fox are present to my memory, particlar- 
ly the latter. The first time I beheld him was in 1805, 
and I was much disappointed in the expression of his 
countenance, which had been represented as indica- 
tive of openness, candour and generosity; but time 
had, probably operated in rendering such qualities 
less distinguishable than at an early period of life 
they might have been. Had I met him on the 
Royal Exchange, I should almost have set him 
down asa member of the Jewish nation, from the 
peculiar mould and darkness of his features, his im- 
pending brow, the keenness of the eye beneath, and 
the remarkable shrewdness evinced in the contracted 
but expressive lines of his forehead; yet his face had 
nothing repulsive in its character, and the marks of 
thought and genius were decisively impressed upon 
it. When peculiarly animated in debate, his ideas 
seemed to flow too rapidly for his words; and the too 
impassioned expression of his features, the violence 
of his gesture, and the occasional indistinctness of 
his utterance, greatly marred, in my opinion, the 
force of his eloquence. His action was far from} 
being either graceful or agreeable; yet it was effec- 
tive in being true, energetic, and decided. The re- 
course to his handkerchief, when he spoke vehement- 
ly and at length, and its frequent application to his 
forehead, was not pleasing.” 

“Is it not singular, Ashly, that one whose educa- 
tion had been so carefully attended to—that one who 
had long travelled upon the Continent, and frequen- 
ted its best society—and one whose avocations, it 
were to be presumed, must at all times have brought 
him into contact with foreigners, should have been 
so deficient in his knowledge ofthe French language. 
Bonaparte has (and no doubt with truth) represented 
him? ‘ Otez cela de votre tete, Premier Consul, is a 
remarkable instance of literal adherence to the trans- 
lation of an English phrase, and of ignorance of the 
language in which he spoke.” | 

**] have heard Fox was excessively fond of novel 


reading; and when he had exhausted every recent 
prodnction of any merit, did not disdain to recur 


for amusement to inferior works, which he seldom 
failed to get through.” 

“ It was customary in his time, for the Opposition 
(of which he was the leader) to meet previous to the 
opening of Parliament, to concert upon the Amend- 
ment to be moved to the Address. Some difficult 
occurred as to who should propose it, until castin 
his eye upon the Duke of Norfolk, at that time only 
Karl of Surrey, Fox exclaimed, ‘ Saddle black Sur- 
rey for the field to-morrow!’—alluding to Richard's 
preparation for the battle of Bosworth, and the any’ 
thing but candid features of his noble friend.” 


“ You have seen Pitt, you say!” 


“ Yes; and, in the first and only instance, shortly. 
previous to his death. I was inthe Court of Exche- 
quer as he passed through it to join the other minis- 


ters andjudges in the Exchequer Chamber, whence} 


they were to proceed to the. ancient: ceremony: 
picking for sherifis.. The appearance of national af- 


fairs was then most gloomy, and the public mind] 


greatly disturbed. A crowd had assembled for the 
purpose of beholding him, and it was with difficulty 
that the officers in attendance could preserve a pas- 
sage for the Premier. He entered alone, hat in hand, 
but no sooner were his ears assailed with the cries 
of disapprobation, which broke forth from the mob 
on his appearance, than, with somewhat of an air 
of defiance and scorn, he placed it on his head, and, 
firmly regarding those who on either side of him 
manifested their displeasure, calmly and slowly pur- 
sued his way. His face I thought singularly inex- 
pressive of the high talent he possessed,—not like 
his great father’s. At times, and only at times, a 
few and not deeply marked lines between the eye- 
brows, gave sign, and (if considered) strong and ef- 
fective sign, of powerful genius and deep reflection. 
Haughtiness appeared to me the prevalent character 
of his'features, mingled with the spirit of * high re- 
solve,’ of firmness and endurance. In proceeding 
through St. James’ Park to his office in Downing- 
street one day on foot, he was recognised by the 
crowd, which had from other cause been attracted 
thither, and he was accompanied with all the hon- 
ours of nobility to the place of his destination; but 
vain wére the efforts of popular fury and clamour to 
arouse his indignation. He went upon his way un- 
moved; and gradually the noise subsided, until, as he 
reached his house, there was sufficient silence to en- 
able him to be heard;—then, bowing to the pop- 


ulace with ironical courtesy and respect, he ‘ begged || 


leave to return them his thanks for the honour of the 
public escort which they had condescended to afford 
him.’ 

‘**His late Majesty having asked him if he had 
never thought of marriage; ‘I have never yet had 
time, Sire,’ was the characteristic and laconic reply 
of the Minister. 7 

** The minute attention Mr. Pitt bestowed on every 
subject that demanded it, and the force of his memory 
was particularly exemplified at the time that a tax 
was proposed to be levied on watches, or on the ma- 
terials of which they were composed. A deputation 
of persons most eminent in the trade waited upon the 
Minister to remonstrate with him on the subject; and 
Mr. Miles Brockbanck of Cowper’s Court, Cornhill 
has been heand to say, that after they had explained, 
as distinctly as it was possible, the various and com- 
plex parts of the mechanism of a watch, with the op- 
erations necessary to complete the works, the Minis- 
ter replied to them in observing a detail on every 
point of their statement, and evincing a knowledge’ 
of the minutie of the art, which perfectly astonish- 
ed every one present. 


“ A Frenchman, M. de Comte Cornet, in his Sou- 
venirs Senatoriaux,’ published at Paris in 1824, re- 
ports of Mr. Pitt that, in speaking of the French na- 
tion, he observed, ‘ Si on la laissait faire elle conver- 
tirait tous les metaux en or;’ on which the Count, 


y with much complacency remarks, ‘ Cet eloge sorti 
g d'une bouche ennemie ou rivale, devait flatter notre 


vanite.’ It is but to be regretted that Monsieur Je 


Comte, in coming to this grateful conclusion, had not |} 


first attended to (what is however certainly’ not a 
French requisite) the establishment of the accuracy 
“Tf Mr. Fox's ignorance of French be calculated 
to surprise, any incorrectness of his illustrious rival 


ment. Yet, if I remember well, the expression of the 
last will of the great statesman, concise as it was, 
was far more intelligible than grammatical; and his 


speeches, made for royalty on opening Parliament, |} 


have been much commented upon. 5 


v 


q 


‘The late Duchess of Gordon having sent a card 
to Mr. Pitt to meet a party at dinner on Thursday, 
at 9 o’clock in the evening, received a note m reply, 
alleging his sorrow at not being able to avail him- 
self of her Grace's invitation, as he was engaged to 
sup with the Bishop of Lincoln at the same hour.” 
“T have heard it also stated, that her Grace’s d@- 
sire of hearing Mr. Pitt speak in the House of Com- 
mons, was so ardent, that she was at length induced 
to adopt the expedient of entering the gallery habited 
as a man. The Duchess had not, unfortunately, 
made a secret of her design; and scarcely was she 
comfortably seated, in expectation of the Minister’® 
speech, when Mr. Sergeant-at-arms appeared, and 
very politely whispered her Grace that her sex was 
discovered, and that there existed a standing order 
of the House against the admission of any female into 
the gallery. ‘Pray inform mg sir,’ inquired the 
Duchess, ‘whether there exists any standing order 
for turning a female out who has once got in” a ques- 
tion that so effectually posed Mr. Coleman, that he 
effected his retreat, leaving the adventurous lady in 
quiet enjoyment of her place.” 


From the Edinbargh Post. 


HOMER TO HIS HARP. 


Lead, boy, lead me to some dark’ning bower, 

Thick over arch’d with foliag’d canopy, 
, Where in soft rest we'll spend the noon-day hour 

From Sol’s oppressive darting influence free. 

Alas! to these dark orbs tho’ nature be 
A void, the music sighing breezes make 

*Mong rustling leaves, heart soothing fancies wake, 
And the stream’s gentle ripling pleaseth me. 


Bring me the harp, sweet soother of my care, | 
My pride, my joy! without whose magic strain, 
This earth a dark and dreary prison were, 
And life itself would only be a chain, 
With thee, on Fancy’s soaring wing I rove » 
Beyond this gross and care-encumbered scene, 
And the low thoughts and dull pursuits of men, 
Mounting a guest to the high courts of Jove. 
With thee I mix in glorious deeds of old, 
With the sage Nestor solemn councils hold, 
And hoary chiefs who famed for wisdom are, 
Or, joining in the feats of heroes bold, 
Hurl with great Peleus’ son the thunderbolts of war. 


Or ’mid the feast, when strife has ceased torage, “7 
With thee the soul-inspiring song I raise; 
Ador’d by youth or honor’d by old age— 
Alas! I sigh to think of those hlest days! 
Then did the sons of song receive their praise, 
And were held sacred. This degen’rate race 
No honor to the heavenly function pays— 
Now the Bard’s fate is penury and disgrace! 


Low grov’ling chiefs! heavy and cold of blood, 
Dull to the thrill of mighty or sublime, 
Scorn’d as I am, I would no* change with you 
My independent feelings—happy too 
My name shall float adown the stream of time, 
hile yours lie sunk in black oblivion’s flood. 
1 would not change the artless sympathy 
Of village swains, who crowd to hear my tale; 
Or soft request of maidens formy stay, 
Who with choice fruits their wand’ ring bard regale— 
No, not for your proud feasts with splendour crown’d, 
And long rang’d trains of minion fawning round. 


Yet keen the pains from tow’ring heights sublime, 
Where pave regions soaring-fancy flies. 
O’erstepping space, anticipating time, 
To downward turn to cold realities, 
Thou k celestial, native of the skies! 
Chain’d for a time to this dull mortal frame, 
Whilst here thou dwell’st, expect no unmix’d joys, 
Tillthou return again a finer flame, 4 
And join the starry host—another and the same, ~ 


Come stripling, come; our toil we must renew, 
How, has soft sleep thy tender frame possess’d? 

’Tis so—he answers not—long breathings too-— 
Poor thing, a while prey balmy rest! 

O happy privilege of the lowly breast! 
Beyond your huroble sphere you never soar, 


Never by foil’d aspiring aims distress’d; 
in his native language, must excite greater astonish- |} 


Your stated labour done, you think no more. 

How different from the woe-worn bard you serve! 
Well; well, thigwithered trunk and foliage hoar, 

Thin on my temples gro ‘n---this palsied nerve--- 

Give sure presage "twill not be long before, 
» The welcome blast of death shall bear me hence. 

In vales of bliss a second springtoknow  —s. 

Safe from the proud man’s scorn; from wretchedness and 

woe. 
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il devient une 


-For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE LAST BATTLE. 
On, charger, on! the battle cry 
Salutes my waking ear; 


Forward good steed! the foe is nigh, 


Rush on to ceeds of fear! 
To-night, shall the survivor tell 


«How many a horse and rider fell. 


= 


{n death I'll grasp the crimgon blade, ) 
bles lectrices, je mettrais a découvert quelques 


*‘Allclotted with the gore 


Of many a Moslem chieftain, laid 


 Avstiffen’d corse, before 
sun shall leave our. banners riven, 


ae shake beneath the darken’d heaven. 


On, to the combat! "tis the last 
That seals the fate of Greece-- 
fe said, and as the echoes past, 
I caught a prayer for peace: 


One moment more—this chieftain strong 


throng. 


Mixed with the battle 


_isaw his scimetar, 
Hew down the turban’d foe; 
_ And trodden, many a bright symar 
Hischarger’s feet, below: 
I heard above the battle cry, 
His echo’d shout for diberty! 


Back, rebel slaye!—-Ibtahim cried— 
Oh! Prophet! lead us’ on—- 

As standing-in the stirrup wide, 
He woke the elarion; , 


Their leader’s shrill note rent the air, 


And on his brow sate wild despair. 


No prophet on that bloody day, 
Stretch’d forth the helping hand; 
Nor marshal’d them in‘firm array, 
Against the natriot band: 
Deserted in their utmost need, 
The mighty fell--so heaven decreed! 


On press the Greeks, o'er heaps ofslain, 


Through smoking carnage led=- 


As inountain torrents sweep the plain 


And devastation shed— 
Thus they—with headlong fury pour, 
And the keen falclon reeks with gare. 


High i in the midst, the crescent rose 
O'er Turkey’s bannered host-- 
Low in the dust at evening close, 
{t told that all was lost: 
Now came the moon her light'to shed, 
Where lay the pale unburied dead. 


But there appeared a brighter beam 
O’er Helle’s rippling watér--' 


And warrior’s arms were’ seen to gleam, 


Upon this field of Slaughter; 
*T was freedoms star arising from 
The heights of bleody. Marathon. 


Daughters of Nicaea! another strain! | 


_ Another song of joy! | 

Wake every harp ‘its notes again 
Your slavish garb destroy! | 

What boots it what your losses be, 


children’s children shall be free! 
SYAIB. 


[For the Philadelphia 
LPARISTARQUE. 
My No.2. 


DE ‘FOL 


Ayant pris l’engagement d’entretenir régulié- 
rement lés lecteurs de PAlbum,| observations on thé general character of’ Ame- 
d'obligation pour. moi. de 


faire ubliquement del.sorie attention to the subject and feel better 
‘ot. wiiot bod 


Comme c'est aux. dames die j'aurai 


"Janvier 1828. 


Aimie quion vous conepil non gu’on. 
"WEDNESDAY, MARCH 19, 1828.) 


un Shze aussi aimable qu’enchanteur; objet 

continuel de critiques et d’éloges, et que je 

trouve parfaitement. dépeint dans ces vers du 

[philopophe de Ferney: 

| le Ciel fit les femmes 

Pour corriger le levain de nos ames, 

‘| Pour adoucir nos chagrins, nos humeurs, 

Pour nous calmer, pour nous rendre meilleurs. 

| Eneffet, si je ne craignais de. passer pour 
flatteur, et de blesser la modestie de mes aima- 


unes dé ces qualités cachéés, dont elles ne"font 


_.[point,parade; je dépeindrais leur douceur et 
_jleur graces,en éxecutant un_acte de bienfais- 


auce, C’est beaucoup pour le malheureux qu’on | ge 
oblige. Nous autres hommes, hous savons 
bien donner; mais cette délicatesse exquise qui 
ménage |’amour-propre, cette douce compas- 
siou qui enléve 4 la douleur la moitié de son 
amertume,yui rameéne l’espériance et lecourage 


.| dans une ame abattue par la miseré ou le cha- 


grin, non, nous,n’y entendous rien, et ces préci- 
euses qualités n’appartiement qu’aux femmes. 
|Combien elles les embellissment &-nos yeux! 
Quel homme pourrait voir de sang-froid une 
jeune femme soulageant Je malheur, prodigu- 


| désespoir une famille infortunée? La bienfais- 
ance donne a ses traits quelque chose de divin! 


of! Sa physionomie animée par ce sentiment si pur, 


est le portrait d’un ange; et ses paroles de bonté, 


_|}ses douces consolations viennent dilater un 


coeur resserré par le découragement. Ah! si les 
femmes savaient combien la bienfaisance leur 
gagne de coeurs, de quels charmes elle les en- 
| toure, il en est peu qui ne trouveraient bien in- 
sipides kes momens donnésa la coquettrie et a 
la frivolite, | 

_ Je promets d’exclure de mes articles tout ce 
qui pourrait étre sans intérét pour mes lec- 
trices, comme discussions metaphysiques, et 


chéologiqnes, politiques, chimiques, philoso- 


phiques, et autres sujets en igue, qui ont 
bien leur valeur, sans doute, mais dont les 
dames, pour la plupart s’occupant peu, et ce 
| n’est pas sans raisons. , 

En ma qualité d’Aristarque, on congoit que 
lacretigue occupera une place importante dans 
mes articles. Je ne me suis point dissimulé 
les desagrémens auxquels m’exposerait un tel 
titre, je sais qu’il est difficile d’écrire dix lignes, 
sur quelque sujet que. ce soit, saris se faire dix 
ennemis, sans blesser vingt _amour-propres, 
mais la persuasion ou je serai d’avoir,rempli un 
devoir imposé & tout homme, en chatiant le 
vice et en démasquant Phypocrisie, suffira 
pour adoucir ce qu’un tel trayail ange avoir 
de pénible. 


Notre but étant d’étre utile et de plaire, nous 


extrairons quelquefois @ouvrages volumineux 
|des passages qui nous’ paraitrout interessant 


| pour nos lecteurs; quelquefois méme nous en- 
treméleroms nos pensées a celles d’autres et 
comme nons nes préteadens nullement au titre 
d’auteur, nous prenons acte dés aujourd hui de’ 
cette declaration pee éviter le surnom de Plas 
giaire, N, G. 


AMERICAN POETRY. . 
It 18 some months since we hazarded a few 


rican Poetry. Since that time we have devoted. 


| qualified to speak in more decided terms, with 


Ainguishéd sen of the muses, ‘no illustrious im- 


ant de tendres soinsa un vieillard, enlevant au | 


| reference to this féature of our national litera, afraid to, with it, and cohtinu 
lement& m’adresser, je m’empresge de déposer] ture. That we have as yet produced no dis. 
leurs piedé fe tribut aincére de,mes homma- 


gee, ct dy prafond que je professe whose works aresufficiently valuable to 


compete with< those, sof ‘Shakspeare, Milton, 


we have not the audacity todoubt, Yet in ac- 
curately examining the productions of the Brit- 
ish poets, and scrutinizing their lives as given 
by Doctor Johnson, we find much in their wri- 
tings and characters, which would discredit 
many of our own distinguished bards. We have 
not sufficient leisure to enter into an. accurate 
and wiredrawn critique, of these standard min- 
strels. Such productions as Gray’s Elegy, 
Pope’s Messiah, Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, 
Burn’s Cotter’s Saturday Night, Spencer’s 
Fairy Queen, Scott’s Lady of the Lake, Ram- 
sey’s Gentle Shepherd, Byron’s Corsair, 


Hope, &c. &c. need no further eulogy. They 
are the most meritorious and eloquent produc- 
tions of human genius, and will be transmitted 
to future generations, with the same reverend 
immortality attached to their author’s, as that 
with which the names of Homer, Ovid and 
Virgil, are associated in our minds. As to the 
true nature of poetry, it is as indefinable as 
the true nature of man. So long as the intel- 
lects of the human race are dissimilar, and their 
judgments operated upon by circumstances of 
disposition and education, their tastes in mat- 
ters of literature will be equally unstable. Men 
of genius are the advocates of such composi- 
tion as Lord Byron’s. Men of learning with- 
out the former innate qualification, advocate 
Pope, as the true standard of metrical compo. 

sition. The former is characterized by subli- 
mity of thought, brilliancy of diction and re- 
dundancy of fancy in the creation of beautiful 
images. The latter is regarded principally for 
the strength of his judgment, the harmony of 
his numbers, the mechanical organization of 
his verses, and the discriminate introduction of 
his precepts, The former is considered a 
powerful originator, the latter a skillful 
artist, who executes rather than designs:— 
Which of the two is most preferable, we will 
not presume to say, yet it is. pretty certain that 
whatever poetry American writers have produ- 
ced, is modelled after the system of one of 
these great masters. Doctor Percival, has ev- 
er held a conspicuous rank among our nation- 
al poets. His bays have been longer worn than 
those of any popula poct of the présent time, 

and have suffered Jess from the ravages of time. 

His name has been lauded about as that of aj. 
man super-eminently endowed with genius, his. 
poetry has been reviewed with credit in the 
most elevated critical journals of the country, 
\a volume of it wasissued from the British press, 
and commended as the happy evidence of the 
rising genius of our nation. Yet what does all 
this'amountto. Who refers to the: writings of 
Percival, to partake of a literary luxury, and, 
who has presumed to parallel his productions 
}with these of Tom Moore. No one, and until 
we.can beast a writer of equivalent genius with 
the Melodist, the poetical literature of America 
is but in its infancy. Of Dr. Percival’s abilities, 


..'\]po-one’ean ‘entertain a more exalted opinion 


than ourselves. We have praised: them, and: 
to do so again. But that sea of eulogy 


<f with which it is the habit of editors to deluge 
2. \the vanities of our author’ s is exceedingly ill 
: | advised. It deadens their efforts’ and warps 


their ambition. It palsies the energies of in- 


( tellect, atid stiffeits thé mind with such adose 


recover its usual.tonegof industry and diffi-, 
deuce, Of all the larger poems: of Perciv 
none have sufficient merit to last but a few 
years. He is fall of verbosity and metaphysics, 
aind'completely drowns the sense in ‘the inter- 


}meets .with a beaatifalythought “he: 


its 


— 


Dryden, Pope,’ Byron, Campbell and Moore; 


es the mysti-) 


are particularly happy, possessing simpltcity, 
poetry and feeling. Among the most com- 
mendable of, these,. may be enumerated, 

‘‘Morning among the Hills,” and ‘* The Neg- 
lected Wife.” Perhaps no individual has con- 
tributed more ably to this ‘province of our lit- 
erature than Joel Barlow. He was anyng the 
first and best of Ameri¢an writers, was the au- 
thor. of an epic poem of distinguished excel- 
lence, and possessed a capability of mind» 
equalled by few among the present gener atiomr 
The Columbiad, has become neglected of late 
years, not in consequence of a want of merit in 
the poem, but from the peculiar manner in 
which the subject was treated. Poetry of this 


Moore's Lalla Roohk, Campbell’s Pleasures of description is seldom extensively read. Like 


Paradise Lost, it is considered the intrinsic 
production of an extraordinary mind, is eulo- 
gised as such, but seldom thoroughly and at- 
tentively perused. Its merits may be more 
generally discussed in another age. A second 
Addison, may bring it into notice and perpetu- 
ate the name of its author, with that of his re- 
viewer. 

Within a dozen years or so, a numerous pro- 
geny of rhymsters, have started into notice. A 
contemporary journal has recently given to the 
world, the biographies of several of these, ac- 
companied with a portrait of their heads. 
Were we to estimate the powers of their ge- 
nius by the degree of the adulation which is: 
bestowed upon them by their historian, they 
would indeed form a splendid poetical conste!- 
lation in the literary firmament. This liberal- 
ity of praiseis all very well in its way. It was not 
written to be believed by sensible people, and 
if it is the real opinion of its writer, does more 
credit to his patriotic liberality in this matter, 
than to his acuteness of discrimination. Joby 
Nea! wrote a poem in his boyhood, called Nia- 
gara. It contains many things horribly su- 
blime, awfully grand, and terribly terrific.— 
But even after it is divested of its blemishes, 
there are many brilliant and original conceits’ 
remaining, which are truly admirable. Nea! 
also wrote another thing, called Otho. Webe- 
lieve he intended it for a Drama, and some 
body has accused him of plagiarism in its con- 
struction. We know not whether this be true 
or false, and having heard little of the work 
save from his own; observations, cannot speak 
as toits merits. If Mr. Neal, will send it on to 


its materials and workmanship. 
Among those who have been favourably no- 
ticed of late as poets, Halleck and Bryant are 


tion, nativesof New-England, and strictly By- 
ronic in their writings. The former has writ- 
ten a little sketchy thing called Fanny, which 


| seductive touches with which we have met in 
the whole course of our reading. He is the 
author of several other pretty things. Bryant 
has collected together a yolkuime or 90 of his 
verses and had them pyblished and puffed. He 


and has written verses that the Mirror says has. 
caused the blood to thrill whilst perusing them. 
‘His productions are imbued with refinement 


gems,of no ordinary value. 


A. notice of this kind isi generally obtained 


an intimacy ith the editor of the review. The, 


hansinable mazes of 'the language. ‘Wher volume is‘no desetving oft the high encomiums | 


whieh’ are lavished on ‘it. young mat 


bish »pablished jately, This work is full of af- 


me of his gmaller pieces} fectation and misanthropy. Mr. Simpson has 


us, we will give a more accurate description of _ 
conspicuous. They are both men of educa-— 


really possesses some of the finest and most . 


the stamina for something superior, 


}and delicacy, and in them may be discovered | 


We have..heard Pierpont’s Airs of Palestine: 
spoken of with praise by men of judgment. 
ij They are full of touching simplicity and fasci-. 
}of adulation, that it is ‘never afterwards able to} nating’ interest. Dana's recently published vo- 
| Inte has ‘been reviewed and complimented in’ 
al! the North Amerioan and American Quarterly. 


through the influence of the writer's friends oF, 


méd Fairfield‘ has conttivéd to have'a third 6di- 


fying ramifications of its expression 80, long, tion of The Cities of ‘the Plain and-othet rub- 
that the reader loses himself in the perplexity. 
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taken great pains to praise it. It is of course 
rendered unsaleable. Mr. Bryan of Alexan- 
dria is the author of several small poems of| 
merit. His Appeal for Suffering Genius, is 
justly deserving of much commendation. 
Charles W. Thompson of this city has produ- 
ced more than one poen). His Ellinor and 
Phantom Barge have been referred: to with 
praise. N. P. Willis of New Haven has within 
a few months burst with a dazzling witchery 
upon the imaginations of the literary epicures. 
He is a favourite of ours, not so much for the 
maturity of his judgment and the vigour of his 
intellect as for the delicate texture of his meta- 
phors, the excessive refinement of his images 
and the transcendant drapery of his fancy. He 
has as yet produced no poem of any length. 
But we would not exchange the merits of his 
Absalom, The Sacrifice of Abraham, My 
Loves, and a few smaller pieces, for half the 
volumes we have enumerated. If Willis would 
apply himself exclusively to this department of 
literature, he would become an ornament to 
thecountry. We aresorry to perceive that he 
is about to fill the editorial chair of the Legen- 
dary a new periodical recently proposed for at 
Boston. He may be assured that ifhe becomes 
an editor, his poetical reputation is blasted at 
once. Look at Brooks, Bryant and Percival, 
what have they produced since they become 
conductors of public journals. Nothing that can 
possibly advance their progress to the temple 
of the Muses. Dr. M‘Henry, as the author of 
the Pleasures of Friendship, is entitled toa 
favourable notice. That poém has been ably 
advocated by men of sound minds. We may 
add that it speaks favourably of the present age, 
ihat four editions are already in circulation. We 
think favourably of it, but cannot confess that 
the model after which it is written, is that which 
we would select for a prototype. There’ are 
many other poems which we might enumerate, 
the possessors of which are deeply imbued 
with the inspiration of the Nine. We have al- 
ready exceeded the limits which we prescribed 
tor this article, and shall resume the subject 
upon a fitting opportunity. 


EGOTISM. 

There is nothing so disgusting to a person of 
setise, as well as sensibility, as to come fre- 
quently in contact with a simpleton who is per- 
petually prating of himself, A little pride even 
when it is ill founded, as well asa little exhi- 


bition of vanity may occasionally be tolerated. |: 


But fora man to be eternally recounting his} 
own adventures, retailing his conversation by 
repetition, upon every unimportant occasion, 
and indulging in comments to the inflation of 
his own self absorbing idolatry, is really too 
great a burthen to he'borne by people of ordi- 
nary ‘reelings and philosophy. If a man ac- 
costs yon courteously in the street, common 
politeness will induce you to return his friend- 
ly recognition, and if he makes an observation 
that requires an answer, the same principle of 
etiquette will compel you to reply. But if a 
well known egotist makes it his business to pes- 
ter your ear with all nis private affairs, and 
public expectations, how aré you to make him 
understand that his officious confidence is un-| 
pleasant, and that you cann@t feel that interest 
in his life and character which he appears to 
think is his due from all who associate with 
him. Ifyou tell him that his communications 
ure unpleasant and tedious, he conceives that 
vou have imbibed some antipathy against him, 
and his animosity is instantly excited to retal- 
iate. Few personsare desirous of gaining. ill 
will aud are therefore cautious of offending 
such charactere, however trivial they may hold 
their displeasure. “If, in the'seeond place, you 
should happen to mention a circumstance which! 
is favourable to the excitement of his vanity,| 
his regard for you is rendered superabundently, 


tracts from the proper empleyment of your time 

and the simpler circumstam@e of your express- 

ing a favourable opinion, induces him to soli- 

cit still greater favors and to think ita matter 

of no importance that you should devote time, 

attention and all the ability you possess'to the 

furtherance of his affairs. Thus you are pla- 

ced in a complete dilemma. We have ,re- 

cently been so unfortunate as to become at- 

tacked by an egotist of this description, and 
how to rid ourselves of his perplexing and offi- 

€ious intrusions without being impertinent 
and offensive we are at a loss to determine. 


The Yankee.—Mr. Neal has apologised in his 
last paper for the rash assertion which he utter- 
ed a few weeks since in veference to an arti- 
cle on the American Drama, written by an 
American, and published in one of the English 
periodicals. Mr. Neal averred that the article 
was written by an acquaintance of his whom 
he once beheld in pawn for a glass of brandy 
and water ina London Tavern. The fact is, 
the dramatic paper was written by this editor 
of the Franklin Herald published in the city, 
who, on reading the slander of Mr. Neal con- 
tradicted it with appropriate comments. The 
editor of the Yankee has confessed he was in 
error, and this is sufficient. Mr. Colton says 
that next tothe man who never told a falseiiood, 
he is most worthy who acknowledges his er1or 
immediately on being apprised of it. 


_ Warren Bridge.--The petition requesting 
the authority of the Massachusetts Legislature 
for the erection of a new bridge between Bos- 
ton and Charlestown, has passed both houses 
and received the governor’s ‘signature. The 
legislature adjourned on Thursday last after an 
unusually busy session of seventy-two days. 

Brown University.—There are ninety eight 
students at present in attendance at this insti- 
tution. The Faculty consists of a President, 
nine Professorsandtwo Tutors. The annual 
expenses of each member are rated at $171 
peraunum. This includes every thing. 

The Greeks.—The ladies of New York, Hart- 
ford, Ct. and several other towns in the neigh- 
bourhood of these places, have formed them- 
selves into societies for the purpose of provi- 
ding clothing for the distressed Greeks, 


The 23d number of the American Journal of 
Education, has just been received. 

Literary Noveities.—The following interest- 
ing new works are published in London: 1, The 
Third Series of sayings and Doings, 3 vol. 2. 
Lord Byron and some of his contempcraries, 
by Leigh Hunt, 1 vol. » 3.. The Octawo Edition 
of the Diary and Correspondence of Samuel 
Papys, Esq. edited by Lord Braybrooke, 5 vol. 
4. The, Tales of an Antiquary, illustrative of 
the Manners and Localities of Ancient London, 
3 vol. 5. The Translation of Viscount Chate- 
aubriand’s Travels iri America and Italy,'2 
6, Tales of the West, by the author of “Letters 
from the East,”.2 vol—and 7. The Reminis- 


cences of Henry Angelo,'1. vol. 

“An English Review at Puris.—A periodicay 
publication has been commenced in the Pari- 
sian metropolis, entitled, Reoue Britannique 
which, besides original notices of English lite. 
Mature, is to consist of transiations from the 
most highly esteemed periodicals of this coun- 
ty and England. ‘It is to be conducted by a 
gentleman said to he fitted for ‘the task b 
knowledge, taste: and judgment; and it has been} 
Under very flattering auspices. 

| Romance of History.—This work, which we 
have been informed to be republished 
in-thig city, is @ valuable one. .A number of 
extracts from it haye already been published 
‘so extensively among us, that the nature of its 
contents mugt be pretty. well known. [t é6n¢! 
sists of a tale, founded either on legeadary lore, 


tradition, or historica. relations, for every En- 


jevoluuons full of grace, and her face is so, en- 


a glish monarch’s reign, from William the Con-|T 
eficious. eternal-chatter SP to Charles the First, inclusive, intended 


tu be, in some measure, illustrative of the man- 


ners, customs, habits, laws, &c. of the different4 
periods. The author has evidently bestowed |, 


much pains on his work; and some of the tales 
are of the most intense and vivid interest. It 
is a production that will find many readers, 
and there are few who can read it without be- 
ing pleased. | 


THEATRICAL. 

Miss Rock possesses more histrionic powers 
and versatile attractions than any lady who has 
preceded her this season. e are glad to 
perceive that her audiences increase instead of 
diminished, as well in numbers as in respecta- 
bility. ‘The applause which she elicits is of the 
most cheering and unanimous description, and 
her songs are invariably encored. Her ‘figure 
as we before observed, is' full of symmetry, its 


lightened with animation and amiability, that 
you can scarce gaze onit for halfan hour without 
at also more than ordinarily 
handsome. The difference between Miss Rock 
and Miss Fisher is, the one is an astonishing 
girl, the other an accomplished actress. Those 
who delight in amusing themselves with the 
foilies of childhood, will be the patrons of Miss 
Fisher, those who delight in beholding the dig- 
nified: or vivacious personations. of womanly 
characters, will visit the performances of Miss 
Rock. Her voice possesses a bewitching me- 
lody which we never heard in that of another, 
and the thrilling and spontaneous bursts of ap- 
plause which ever attend upon her singing is 
sufficiently demonstrative of its peculiar excel- 
lence. She dances admirably, performs with 
science upon the harp and piano, plays equally 


} well.in lively and serious characters, and is in 


short, one of the most agreeable women we 
have ever witnessed upon the stage. Her 
Lady Townly, Letitia Hardy and Miss Arling- 
ton could scarcely be excelled. Her Winning 
a Husband, in which she sustains seven cha- 
racters, was excellently performed. As Lady 
Bell in Know Your Own Mind, on Motiday, she 
was perfectly at home, sustaining the various 
situations of the part with such ease and viva- 
city as to hold the spectators in one continued 
state of pleasurable excitement. Miss Warren 
was creditable, and Messrs. Wemyss and 
Southwell as Millamour and Dashwood, played 
uncommonly well. The after piece was The- 
rese or the Orphan of Genoa, a very interesting 
production. Miss Rock as Mariette astonished 
us. The depth of woe and philosophy, amid 
misfortune, were pictured to the life in her 
delineation of the character. We never saw 
Mr. Chapman to so much advantage. The 
villainous Carwin found in him an able repre. 
sentative. Mr. J. Jefferson assumed his fa- 
ther’s situation as Lavigue. He was justly 
commended for his creditable assumption of 
the old|;man,. This young gentleman has im- 
proved wonderfully, | 


Last evening Madame Celeste the celebrated 
French dancer, made her first appearance this 
season, and was much 
This evening, Miss Rock, plays Lady Ash- 
ton, in the Bride of Lammermoor. In the ear- 
ly part of next week she will take her benefit. 
She deserves a better one than has been award- 
ed to any actress for sometime. Her public 
worth as an actrees, is justly exalted, and her 
private worth as an individual, is withouwa 
Miss Kelly’s benefit on Monday Evening . at 
the Tremont theatre, Boston, was a bumper.— 
Richard the third was attempted there on Fri- 
day, by a debutante. Forrest is playing to good 


houses at the other house. 
The British Traveller of the 11th Feb. men-- 


tions that Mrs: Durr made:her debut at: Brigh- |’ 
ton, as Imogen, in Maturin’s Tragedy of Ber- 


tram. It was a most successful perforfiance, 
and will introduce her immediately to the ’Lon- 
don'boards.. eines 


LATE FROM EUROPE, | 


Y| ‘Since our last several packets from Liverpool 
and Havre have arrived. By these we have re- | 


ceived Havre. dates to the 3d, London to: the 
16th, and Liverpool .o the 17th Feb. inclusive, 


Contrary to all expectation, the Duke of Wel- | 7 
lington has-resigned his:snuation as‘ Gomman- |’ 


der-in-chief, and hag} actually aceepted the 
postof First Lord of the Treasu y,and— Prime 
Minister!!! The composition of the new 
istry is officially announced as follows.— 

of Wellington, First Lord of the 


‘7 


réasury, vice Lord Goderich. 


Majesty’s Privy Council, vice the, Duke of Pont- 


Lord Liyndutst, continues Lord Chancellor. 
Lori Elenborough, Keeper of the’Privy Seal, 
‘vice the Earl of Carlisle. 


The Hon.. Henry Goulbourn, Chancellor of 


the Exchequer, vice Mr. Herries. 

The Right Hon. Wm. Carr, Viscount Beres- 
ford, Master General of the Ordinance. 

The Right Hon. Robert Peel, Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, in thejplace of 
the Marquis of Lansdowne. | 

Mr. Huskisson remains Secretary of State for 
the Colonies: a 

Earl Dudley, continues Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 

Lord Melville, President of the Board of 
Control, in place of Mr. C. Wynn. 

Mr. Charles Grant,.continues President of 


.|the Board of Trade and Treasurer of the Na- 


vy. ‘ 
The Earl of Aberdeen, Chancellor of the Dut- 
5) Lancaster in place of Lord Bexley. 

Mr. Herries, Master of the Mint,.in place of 
Mr. Tierney. | 

Lord Palmerston continues in the War De- 
partment. 

In office, but not in the Cabinet.-His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Clarence, Lord High 
Admiral. 3 

Judge Advocate General—Right Hon. Sir 
John Beckett, Bart, vice Right Hon. James Ab- 
ercrombie. | 

The Right Hon. Charles Arbuthnot, Wm. D. 
Adams, and Henry Dawkins, Esqrs. Commis- 
signers of Woods Forests and Land Reve- 
ues. 

Vice President of the Board of Trade—T. F. 
Lewis, Esq. 

parngrer General—Right Hon. W. V. Fitz- 

erald. 
Under Secretaries of State—Home, M. 
Phillips Esq. and W. Y. Peel Esq. vice T. S. 
Rice, Esq. Colonial--R. W, Hay Esq. the oth- 
er not yet settled. Foreign—Lord Howard de 
Walaen, John Blackhouse Esq; 

Secretaries of the Treasury—--J oseph Planta, 
and R. Dawson. Esq. vice T. Lew- 
is 


, Esq. 

lets of the Treasury—Lord Granville, C. 
H. Somerset, vice Right Hon, M. Fitzgerald; 
Earl of Mount Charles, Lord Elliot, E. A: M’- 
Naughten, Esq. 

Commissioners for Affairs of India—The ar- 
rangement is not yet completed, but it is under- 
stood that Sir J-M’Donald and Dr. Phillimore 
retire. 

Sir C. Wetherall is appointed Attorney Gen- 
eral, Sir James Scarlet refusing to hold that 
office. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Sewad’s” sensible and well written article 
in reply to Henrietta’s strictures on Young 
Gentlemen, recently published, shall be given 
in our next. 

“ The Small Genius,” No 9, is received and 
shall appear. 

* Whale’s Cotillions,” is too personal. This 
is a good writer, whom we should be glad to 
hear from upon some,other subject 

We fear that “ Lines on the death of an In- 
fant,” are objectionable. 

If it would be’quite’ as agreeable to Romeo, 
we would have him write other than amatory 
verses. 
WS” gris,” and “X- X. can- 
not appear. 

Alonzo,” of S.C. shall haye a place anon. 
‘Other favours shall not be forgetten if deserv- 
ing. Several articles of merit have been créwd- 
ed out this weck, for want of room. | * 


= 


MARRIAGES. 


th inst. at Friend’s Meeting house 
Edward Yarnall, to Caroline R. 


-.| daughter of Thomas P. Cope. 


By Joseph Watson, Esq. Mayor, on the 6th 


inst: Griffith Hinchman N. J. to Mary Al- 


aye se day, by the same, Rees Toney, 
to Elizabeth Strode, both of Chester County. 
‘On Tuesday evening Jast, by the Rev. Mr. 
Engles, William M‘Hilden, jr. M.D. to Miss 
ca G. Whitecar, a!! of this city. 
On Thursday last, by the Rev. R. U: Mor- 
n. Fould Cloud, to, Miss Margaretta 
both of Marcus Hook, 
_. In the Borongh of Marietta, Lancaster 0. 
on Thursday, the 28th ultimo, by the Rev. H. 


B. Shaffner; Mr, Char Gruenawalt,merchant 


Henry Earl President of his 


of Lebanon, t Miss Marian Shaffner, of Fay-. 
ette‘county, Pa, 
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LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


“* Unstudied thoughts, and brief remarks are here, 
Critics approach not—fricnds we need not fear.” 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 
MY OWN THOUGHTS. 

We have of late, seen innumerable essays, hints 
in the garb of gentle satire, and productions of every 
kind, all of which tend to one great object, namely, 
the improvement of the female mind, and a more de- 
cided attention to literary pursuits, than has hereto- 
fore been devoted to them, by our sex; and some kind 
writer, not content that the charge of being illiterate 
should be thrown entirely on us, has ventured to sug- 


dono great harm to the gentlemen. It certainly 
would be presumptuous in us to contradict such an 


should be a Wewton or a Franklin, a Sydney or an 


culiar study; or dive, one and all, into the labyrin- 
thian pages of a Coke ora Blackstone. We do not 
expect them all to be able to recite Homer in the 


hand, Apollo’s golden Lyre. Such expectations 
would be equally futile and unreasonable,—nature 
has not endowed every mind with the power of ar- 
riving at pre-eminent excellence, and we cannot ex- 
pect to live ina world peopled by sages, philosophers, 
poets and orators; but while those of the other sex, 
are labouring for the improvement of ours, and while 
we acknowledge those deficiences which call for all 


deserving their approbation 1s sufficient to stimulate 
us to every endeavour, we cannot avoid recurring to 
a common, but very appropriate saying, which inti- 
mates that ‘“‘example is better than precepts,” and 
we cannot help wishing that the gentlemen would 
bestow some portion of their precious time in ac- 
quiring such knowledge as may enable them to in- 
struct as well as amuse us by their conversation. It 
is not necessary that they should all be deeply learn- 
ed, for though “a little learning is a dangerous 


than none, and a little, in some hands may go a great 
way. 

different nations, of their laws, customs, manners, 
&c., with a correct view of each, some acquaintance 
with the poets, ancient and modern, so as to know, 


have been, or are particularly distinguished; with 
- sufficient knowledge of the celestial bodies, that when 
they compare their fair one’s eyes to the stars, they 
may be able to describe the particular star they most 
resemble, and if we add to'this, the knowledge, which 
they are of course Supposed to posséss, of universal 
_ geography, of passing events, of literary criticisms, 
‘@&c., they might contrive to insinuate some portion 

of this knowledge into their conversation with us, 
and by degrees habituate our minds to receive the 
instraction so much needed; and if our sex could ex- 
pect to please only by their mental acquirements, the 
polish of their conversation, and the elegance of their 
manners, if we were convinced that.mere_pefsonal 
beauty, unaccompanied by these, could make no 
lasting impression,.or secure the regard of the other 
Sex, the conviction would have a tendency toincrease 
our respect for them, and stimulate us to:the exer- 


male, could not expect ‘to become a” De Stael, a Se- 
vigne, @ 


have hitherto been considered; aiid if the power 


gest that a little improvement in such matters, could 


opinion. We do not expect that every gentleman 


_ Addison; that they should make astronomy their pe- 


original, or that each should drink inspiration from 
the Castalian stream, and touch, with a master’s 


their exertions, while we confess that the prospect of 


thing,” it must be acknowledged thata little is better 


A competent knowledge of the history of 


at least, their names, and the works for which they 


More, a Barbauld, or an Edgeworth, ‘we 
should at least be more like rational beings than “fl very lightness it deserves.” 


acquiring elegant accomplishments is denied.us, we 
may still acquire that useful knowledge, which may 
take from us the reproach of ignorance. And cer- 
tainly, after all that has been written, and said on 
the subject, this is a “‘ consummation devoutly to be 
wished.” H. M. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 
THE GOLDEN DELL. 

(Concluded. 


She was the daughter of his guardian, and he had 
loved her with al] that generosity of affection, and 


early years. The star of her beauty had then pos- 
sessed unrivalled the bright heaven of his heart, and 
when sent by wiser heads and stronger minds, to 
gather the light of instruction, and the flowers of 
learning at Oxford, he invariably swore, forever to 
love the guileless maiden, and to cherish her in future 
years as his own dearly and beloved wife. But the 
bitter stream of evil report reached him even in that 
resigned Eden of literature--and he heard with a 
scornful smile on his curled lip, though a bitterly sick 
pang in secret, rived his heart; that she was soon to 
bestow that coveted hand on another—and that the 
timid smile of affection, he had so often and so fondly 
thought dedicated only to himself, was lighted at the 
heart of another. He paused not to dwell upon the 
probability of the tale, or to question the authority 
whence it flowed—mad with passion, and wild with 
the thousand stings of jealousy sticking in his heart; 
he enclosed—and returned her—her letters!—those 
letters once so dearly precious to his soul!—Then it 
was that the earl of Edmonton avowed his hatred to 
the sex, and his resolution to die a bachelor. 

But was that resolution lasting? or was that 
swelling heart of his to be forever sealed up, in the 
cloomy mask of civil indifference?—ah! no!—fondly 
did he long on discoveri#g the falsity of the tale, to 
pour out his heart at her feet, and make those apolo- 
gies and concessions that were forever floating 
around his lips. But boyish awkwardness prevented 
him—he dared not speak—he could make no excuse 
even to himself, for his mad impetuosity!—But she 
was now before himn—she was now sleeping in his 
domains—in the very parlour of his aged nurse—and 
the sweet time that was past, seemed again to be 
present. 

Longer might he have gazed upon her sweet fece, 
as she lay unagitated in her gentle slumber, but the 
stealing steps of the nurse aroused him from his re- 
trospective reverie—and as he turned to meet her, 
he unconsciously startled the sleeping girl. 

She awoke!—and her beaming eye darkened into 
deeper and richer lustre, as the light of its azure fell 
on her gazing lover. She spoke not—but a very 
beautiful drop of the eyelid, told that she recognized 
the earl of Edmonton. . True, she turned from him— 
but a deep blush burnt upon her pretty cheek—and 
what could'its rich glow indicate but forgiveness and 
love. 

‘** Ah! Helen—sweet lady Helen, look at me—say 
you forgive me--on my knees I own my madly jeal- 
ous passion—I attempt not to extenyate it—dearest, 
you do forgive?—smile, and with your own sweet 
voice, tell me so.” 
_.“ Nay,” was the animated reply, in the most melo- 
dious, the almost tenderest tones of Helen, “think 


tions necessary. to deserve theirs. And if ae you a fault of such enormity should be forgiven in an 


instant? and at one request anly? truly! that would, 
indeed, to'my fancy, be treating the offence with the 


‘i 


that impetuosity of feeling which characterized his}} 


mio more, no more, Helen! forgive me not yet, or 4 


I shall fear you hold me in the contempt I merit—no! 
hate me!—scorn me!—any thing but indifference 
sweet one!— 

The smile with which Helen Blendon turned to her 
lover, said, ‘‘I forgive,” more distinctly and sweetly, 
than any words could have done, and there was an 
air of sweet consciousness about her playful move- 
ments as she felt she held in her will, the happiness 
and destiny of him she loved. With the true woman 
in her heart, she deemed it almost pity to forgive so 
soon—and turning from him, she asked, with a toss 
ot the golden curls from her brow, if the kind matron 
would accompany her home to her father’s residenee- 

But, as she spoke, the mantling blood which had 
flooded with so rich a carmine on her beautiful cheek, 
suddenly shrank to her heart—a sick and giddy pain, 
flitted across the expression of intelligence that gild- 
ed her beautiful »row, and she sunk fainting on the 
low sofa, whence she had just risen. 

Tempted by the beauty of the weather, she had 
the day previous, thoughtlessly ventured alone on 
some charitable excursion; for Helen was the Lady 
Bountiful to her father’s tenantry; and losing her way 
in the depths of the forest, had remained unsheltered,, 
save by the spreading branches of the surrounding 
trees, the live long night. Unknowingly she had 
entered the Edmonton domains, and on reaching the 
Golden Dell, unable longer to command her footsteps, 
had fainted!—Such was the tale, that on recovering, 
she had told to the kind nurse of the Earl ef Ed- 
monton. 

Edwin had been long anxiously lingering at the 
door step—inwardly chiding his friend for having in 
the gratification of his own curiosity, forgotten his 
companion—on hearing the silver tones of Helen's 


| voice, he had entered the cottage——and when the se- 


cond time she relapsed into insensibility, he flew to 
her assistance. 

There she lay!—her beautiful eyes closed as he 
thought in the sleep of death—her fair arms hang- 
ing listlessly by her side, and no pulsation visible in 
the blue veins of her ivory neck. She was ill—very 
il—and Edwin and his friend were forced to leave 
her to the care of abler, and more experienced at- 
tendants. 

But the romantic Edwin lingered around the cot- 
tage, the long dreary night—the image of Lady 
Helen had seized with wonderful power on his ima- 
gination—and the cankerous stain of unhappy love, 
was doomed soon to blot the unclouded mirror of his 
intelligent brow. The happy and successful passion, 
may by continued and renewed enjoyment, sate itself 
away—but the wretched are the faithful—and Edwin 
hovered around the dwelling that contained her; til] 
he saw Edmonton the following morning, treading 
alone that narrow path, he had s0 playfully doomed 
to the fairies; and he joined him just as he arrived at 
the door, to inquire after the health of the Lady 
Helen. 

The beauty was visible this morning, and a long 
and happy hour did the friends enjoy in her society. 


In her lovely presence, Edwin discarded fancy, and 


unthinkingly suffered the present delicious reality to 
destroy his paradise. Perhaps a secret conscious- 
ness induced the lady to address him most frequently; 


| and it appeared to the hopes of the one, and the feays 


of the other, that she turned with a sweeter smile 
when. Edwin spoke, or answered softer voice 
when Edwin questioned. 

Meanwhile Edmonton gazed in secret agony; the 
hope that the preceding evening had awakened, was 
on its death bed—and his brow darkened to a jealous 
misery, it was terrible to see. 

Every day did the ‘friends return to the cottage, 
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and every succeeding day did the brow of the earl 
grow darker and heavier: he talked of flying to the 
continent, of joining the army, of he knew not what! 
While the happy Edwin unfolded the wings of his 
heart, and his fancy sailed on to a calm and sunny 
future: —the very rivulets murmured to him, a dream- 
like tune of happiness; and his sou) was blooming in 
the glow of its unexpected ecstacy. 

“Helen, I can bear it no longer,” said Edmonton, 
“my very being seems gathered’ in one pulse, and 
that beats all for your beautiful self—you speak coldly 
to me, your looks are still colder:,I will join the army; 
I will leave you; for I am miserable.” 

_ “And have you not deserved it all? aye, and more 
—for being so watchful for the least food for your 
jealousy? At the same time) you, yourself, are in- 
wardly convinced of your folly—you know how un- 
necessary is your dread of Edwin; and were you to 
speak the truth, you would confess you do not even 
suspect me of a preference for him.” 

Dear Helen!” 

“Nay! nay!—do you deserve to talk with me as 
usual, when you have been fretting, and fuming the 
whole week past—totally unmindful of my benevo- 
lent efforts to entertain you? And then to think of 
frightening me out of my wits, by talking of going to 
the continent, that you might at last frighten me into 
my senses.” 

‘No, no more dear Helen, if you love me.” 


** You suppose that quite an unanswerable appeal, 
I fancy—but you must think me more than woman, 
if you expect I can forbear retaliating upon you a 
portion of the vexation you have caused me. There 
you stood with your pretty cloak thrown so graceful- 
ly over your shoulder, frowning and panting,—and 
yet, I doubt not, thinking yourself quite irresistible 
the whole time.” 

““Now, my word, I will take revenge of those 
pretty lips, if they dare fo utter another word against 
me. ” 

“ Ah! you have discovered the way to silence me,” 
said Lady Helen, looking wmningly upon him with 
her heavenly eyes—*“ you would make a brave sol- 
dier, truly: you would fight with biliet-doux, would 
you not?—and when pettishly you would return them 
for the repezusal of the luckless maiden who wrote 
them.” 

“Helen! I would—but you are too merciless—I 
hoped, dearest, you had forgiven your jealous Ed- 
monton. Now, I will not stir until you say aye!—say 
it with your sweetest smile and tenderest tone—say 
it, loveliest, as I hope on some future day to hear 
your sweet lips speak it, in answer to a holy vow.” 

The lady panted and blushed, but she said “ aye,” 
and though her blush was lke the reflection of the 
crimson rose leaf on the snow, yet her éyes met with 
all the confidence of affection, the full and indescri- 
bable gaze of her lover:—and though her voice was 
hushed and low, it was as soft and as silvery as the 
clearest note of the redbreast. 

The following day Helen Blendon accompanied by 
her distinguished lover, returned to the home of her 
father—one long and delicious ride of bliss.—The 
spirit ofbeauty had ventured boldly forth, and hung 
on every leaf and every spray; but more especially 
did it linger round Helen’s lovely eyes, and Helen's 
dear entrancing blush—and the lovers on arriving at 
evening. looked back upon their happy day, as upon 


a dream of blessedness—a peep into the paradise of|| more perfect and beautiful edifice. After some gen- 


the heart,which they had experienced uninterruptedly 
during their ride through the glen, and which they 
fondly hoped with the blessing of God would accom- 


Happy was the father of Helen to hear of her dis- 
tinguished lover, and gladly did he place the’ fair 
hand of his daughter in that of the ear] of Edmonton. 

Blessings were called down upon the heads of this 
lovely pair, and hill and dell burnt with glad bon- 
fires, and resounded with heart felfrejoicings, as the 
noble bell of the cathedral rang a merry peal for their 


happy wedding. 

And was Edwin unhappy? no! the light of sensibi- 
lity still sported around his countenance, as light- 
ning may be seen to hover over and play among the 
ruins it has occasioned. He was the pride of the 
little circle in which he moved, and rich in golden 
visions from the mint of fancy, he welcomed the 
Countess of Edmonton to the hall of her husband, 
and without a sigh, witnessed, and participated in 
their wedding happiness. 


RUSH ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
HUMAN VOICE. 

In offering to our readers a general outline of the 
work which stands at the head of this chapter, we 
are aware of many obstacles which present, some of 
which perhaps may be difficult tosurmount. Its new 
and extented nomenclature can scarcely be compre- 
hended independently ofthe vocal movements of which 
it is descriptive. As a work, it stands, and we think 
must. remain, a monument of the value of the Baco- 
nian system; that induction alone can be depended on 
for the elucidation of truth. We find from our au- 
thor’s avowal, that this enquiry into vocality was not 
originally intended for publication, but pursued as a 
subject of physiologicalresearch. The investigation 
of seme of the principal functions of speech opened 
to the enquirer a more ample field, and subsequently 
changed his former intention. The independence 
with which he appcars to have pursued his investiga- 
tion, is well worthy of attention, and formsa striking 
contrast with that pseudo philosophical spirit which, 
mingling its own coruscations with the literary lega- 
cies of others, produces a mingled chacs, in which 
the light of original genius is eclipsed, and at times 
totally obscured by the darkness of past and still per- 
vading error. He avoided all reference to former 
authority on the subject, till his own ear had estab- 
lished beyond the possibility of doubt, the well mark- 
ed destructions of vocal sound. Having thus jour- 
neyed on, hand in hand, with nature in her vocal un- 
foldings, and ascertained that in thescience of speech 
arise all other sciences, she had fixed, ascertainable 
aid demonstrable principles, he ventured to lay his 
hand on the ark of a forefather’s knowledge, by con- 
sulting the European productions on the subject in 
which he was engaged, and comparing their remarks 
with the principles which nature had impriated on his 
mind. The result of this comparison was, a firm 
|| conviction, that. his work, being the production of im- 
mediate observation, on nature herself, contained a 
true and more accurate record of the laws by which 
she regulated vocality, than any which had preceded 
it. It was pevhaps fortunate that our author had to 
feel his way in an untrodden path, although referring: 
to his professional avocations, and to what future en- 
quirers might accomplish, he remarks that he may 
not have been so perfect in the minutia of the sci- 
ence as more extensive observation and resources 
would have enabled him: yet he hopes to have. laid 
the foundation on which future enquirers may build a 


eral remarks on the object of elocution in all ages, he 
proceeds to give @ reason why it has not beén more 


pany, future. lives. | this part of the subject needed any support, it might poorer dispense with it. 


philosophically investigated. If his reasoning on 


easily be drawn from the degenerated state of our 
theatrical representations, and the multitudinous vol- 
umes which, under the title of novels, disgrace the 
present age, and will draw down on it the reproach 
and the ridicule of posterity. Elocution, he says, is 
a popular subject, and popular works are frequently 
those of mediocrity. After showing the fallacy of the 
attempts which have been made to cut voice on the 
dissecting table, and those of physiologists to prove 
the differing degrees of vocal power as dependent on 
organic structure, when they were ignorant of the 


forms of intonation, Dr. Rush proceeds to examine 


the claims of the Greek and Roman rhetoricians 
to a knowledge of the elements of time and pitch—- 
With both he allows them to have been in some de- 
gree acquainted. Of the former, he says they were 
aware, and had a view toits use in pronunciation; 
and of the latter, they were acquainted with a con- 
crete or continuous movement, which they distia- 
guish from the rise and fall produced (as in the piano 
forte) on musical instruments. Their ideas on this 
part of the science, he contends were crude and 
general as no definite degrees or divisions of these 
latter movements appear in the records. 


The only attempt at defining the degree of vocali- 

ty by the anciems is, in their application of accents, 

in which they state the voice to rise to a Sthor3 

tones and a half of the musical scale—this rise of 
the voice, term an acute accent, together with their 

grave accents, which consisted of a depression of 
voice, Dr. Rush notices as forming the rising and 

falling inflexion with which Mr. Walker subsequently 
enriched the melody of his native language. Our 
author now proceeds to notice some of the most 
prominent English writers who have preceded him, 
passes some high encomiums on the labors of Mr. 

Steele, who in 1775 published a work entitled, “‘ An 
Essay towards establishing the measure and melody 
of speech, to be expressed and perpetuated by pecu- 
liar symbols.” He regrets that an individual like Mr. 
Steele, formed by nature and education to redeem the 
English‘language fromithe ruins which false philosophy 
had gatherd around it, should have surrendered his 
belief, from decorum and respect for the opinions of 
others, or have allowed his fine and fertile mind to 
wander amid the darkness which time had gathered 
around the labors of antiquity, instead of looking up 
to the dawning ofthat truth which nature was gradu- 


this gentleman, Dr. R. says Mr. Walker might have 
found his invented circumflexes. His remarks on 
general terms for the purpose of elucidating the in- 
tricacies of science, which ought to be received as a 
whole only through the distinct consideration of its 
parts, ar appropriate and just. In support of his 
is subject, he presents his readers 
with a series of terms extracted from Garrick’s rules 
for reading the church service, such as reverential 
tone, supplicating tone, tone of solemn dignity, &c. 
The ‘inefficacy of these terms in illustrating their ob- 
jects, he says, are never known till they are felt, in 
ourgyein attempt to apply them orally, when their 
vague and indefinite character clearly, and sometimes 
painfully impress itself on onr minds. It resembles 
the act of setting a’ child to read who can jindeed see 
the graphic symbols which are placed before him, 
but is totally unacquainted ‘with their sound. Some 
general idea of the spirit with which this work is 
conducted may perhaps be gathered from the forego- 
ing on its introduction. bach 


Love never stands upon. vanity can 
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ally unfolding to him. In the grave acute accent of 
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the Philadelphia Albuin. a! 
PARTING. 


Fondest parent whiy this wailing, when’ I leave my ‘ative 
home, | 
Need’st thou grieve that I must leave. theei in fat distant, climes, 

to roam; 
Cease thy weeping, dearest mother, dry those tear drops on iy: 
cheek, - 
Haste, oh, haste, | stop their flowing, or my throbbing 
“heart will break; 
Why that look. of stifled horror hov'ringreund thy once bright 


Oh, dispel it ween thy Visage, rer oh hush, that vee sigh. 


How it t grieves me, best of parents, ‘thus to see thee wan and 
sad, 

those dark let thy face insmiles be 
cla 

Trust in Him in whom 1 trusted, the great dnd Holy One, 


Mother, he’ll protect thy orphan; hell protect thy. wand’ring | 


Fate me, Genrest parent, pointin with an iron rod, 
But I fear hot to it, how" is placed iti God. 
rhs 
The. sun hee gone below yon, mountaip,. fast he’s sling in 
west, 
My — near, I soon must léave three, and the friends I ile 
est; 
Now I part with | thee Toke aah forever, mother, no, 
Heaven will'wafiime soon back to thee, yes it must, it will be so. 
Give me then a parent’s blessing, det me kiss that tear away, 
Stealin ling down that urrowed cheek where once sweet youth 
love: gay. 


Farewel, shine, the care ins mothe pangs of 


Making’ all things seem the: fairest while thy paretit’s on life’s. 
 stage,. 

When the vast and trackless ‘ocean’ s briny mountains round 


When. the sea-fowl sereaches by me,'then Pilthink of this 
farewell! 


When the roaring waves’ heave round me, threav’aing, death 
each moment, then,» 
Vil think of thee, dearest sister, and of home’s sweet joys again. 


Mother, I no longer tdrry, take thou then thy last’adieu: 
‘Letane gaze upon thyfeatures, what can mean that pallid hue! 


Art thou ul, then tell me, mother, why thou utterest no com- 
“plaints? 


Why that, puniing, wild emotion? Oh, my God, she faints, 
she faints 


See, reeling, sister, sister—bark! the curfew bell hath 
“to! it 


Tissmmy hour, at must 1 her?. Yes and leave het pale 
and cold. 


Now I’m toss’d wee billow, swe ling trcubled deep, 
Now wind whist! atl les: bywmé; now thé dark clouds 
see the lightaing’s vi 


Hear the ‘th 
hark, ‘the 


iy 


flash, 


Fell <destruction sweeps the | ocean, 
dreadful crash! 


mother, was, Lith: ‘bever would:d leave thee | 


more 
Gracious’ ‘Heaven, spare, ‘oh spare ‘the, take me td 
Las wiser ade 
[For the Philadelphia. ‘toi: 
THE TRIBUTE--TO. LADY... 
me Thoy hast calle me thine angel i 
Stilt thine angel be the horrors 


brs ot this” 


noblest of women, how beautiful glows, 
“The warm soul of feeling in all thou hast done, 
The deep flood of mempty, ‘as 


Shall embosom thind image as waves do the sun. 


When thé soul of thy lord ia high ‘hopes ‘would Tai al 
And might sink in its trials for dédret 


bhi 


|| waves that it rolls, sufficiently make known to us the 


|| to.reduce fim ‘to’ compass, unless you could double 


| chancel, and were they to’embracée, he must hang 
round herneck like a skein of thread on a laceinaker’s ||, 


Thy lip kiss’d the tear from the cheek that grew pale, 
_ And thy smile lit the charm that no sorrow could break; 


Thow so patient ‘mid care, so heroic in mind, | a 
With silence still suffering, yet seeming s0 blest, ~ 

_, Oh, ’twas generous, affectionate, noble and kind, 

‘Thus to.succour, the soul by misfortune opprest.: . 


Oh, an ‘angel thou seém’st when compared with the gay 
And cold heartless beings we meet with on earth, — 
As virtue excels with the brightness of day, | 

All the vain, worthless flashes of fashion and mirth. 


| 


The’ bright rainbow of bliss unalloyed should arise, 
‘From the storm of affliction threugh which thou hast pass’d, 
And shed.a soft light from love’s halcyon skies,, 
Round the spirit so faithful and fond to the last. . 
Peace garland thy brow with the myrtle of love, © 
»+Gemm/’d with pure dews from heaven, but never with tears, 
And *he blesstngs that spirits transmit from above? 
Encircle thy soul and.make happy. thy years. 


THE BER. 


Bees gather honer y from neglected flowers.” 


Our object is happiness-- -ne’er could we miss it 
_ Lnlife’s varied path, if the talent were ours 
From all We encountér some good to elicit, 
As bees gather sweeisfrom the meanestoffluwers, 


ABULFEDA. 
This Arabian philosopher of the desert being asked 
one day how he came to know there was a’ God?— 
‘In the same way,as I know by the prints that are 
made in the sand whether a man,or a beast had pass- 
ed before me. Do not,’ added he, ‘ the. heavens, by 
the splendour of the stars, the world , by the immen- 
sity ‘of its extent, and the sea, by the infinity of the 


* 


7 


power and the greatness ‘of their author?’ © Anothier 
1 Arabian, having the same. question put. to him, re- 
hed Does it require a flambeau to.see the sun” 


“DRAMATIC SKETCH OF A THIN MAN, 
A Jong lean man, with his limbs rambling—no way 


him hke:a pocket rule—he’d lie on the:bed of Ware 
like a cross on a Good Friday bun—standing still; he 
is a pilaster without a base—he appears: rolled out or 
run up against a wall—so thin that his front face is 
but a moiety of a profile—if he stands cross-legged, 

he looks like a Caduceus, and-put him in a fencing 
attitude, you would take him for a piece of chevaux- 
de-frise—to make any use of him, it must be'as' a 
ponton or a fishing-rod—when his wife’s by, he-fol-|} 
lows like. a note of admiration—see them together, 
one’s a mast and the other all hulk—she’s,.a dome, 
and ‘he’s built together like a glass-house—when they 
part, vou wonder to’see the steeple separate from the, 


bolster—to sing her praise, you should choose a ron- 
deat and to celebrate him, you, must wate all Alex- 
andrmes.—Moore’ 8 Sheridan. if 


mhatghty sp spirit|{ 
neglected. the which. fate’ in that’ 
vid || Profession. One account says thatshe failed to! ren- 
der himself agreeable to,.his female. patients,—cer- 
tainly not from want of address or. 
were remarkably leasing g, but, more proba 

hasty impatien¢e of ‘Tistening to'p petty anal! 
want of sympathy with Who laboured under 


perhaps. the greatest number of :success- 
ful m igal men, have assumed a, despotic’ authority'|| 
over their patients after, their character was, estab-|j| 
lished,’ few" or none ‘have risen to, pre-eminence in 


commencement oftheir elreer.—Sir' Walter’ Scott. 
_ STANZAS, 


WE) 


‘om THE QUESTION, WEAR FOU LOVER... 
9 déd’s h hour;’ ENUAG MO 140 
Haye at fountains undefiled, to all 
“In beauty’s bower; 


If misery Be the e 


na remarkable, that though 


practice'who uséd thé sime want of ceremony in the|| 


= 


But scot the sunny dreams of youth eve) 
Have fied away, 

And visions of delusive truth — 

Have met decay: 

my cheek is ver ale, 
y chee is cold, 


More blows gale 
When wanting gold. 
Alas, the sorrows ef my thought» 
Are deepand strong: 
_ A heart that grief has overfraught 
Must break ere long. 
But still t sympathy 
fo. Is not for 
But fong shall live with memory 
In feeling’s grot: 
And though the waters of my soul . 
Are dark and drear, 
ees name in sunlight gentleness 
Is shining there. ADELBERT. 


SCRAPS. 


fféct of virtue, it ought to be reve- 
renced; if of ill-fortune, to be pitied; and if of vice, not 


insulted; "because it is, perhaps, itself a pun- 
\|ishment adequate ‘to the crime by which it was pro- 
|| duced; and the humanity of that man can deserve no 
|| panegyric, who js.capable of reproaching a criminal 
) in the hands of the executioner.—-Johnson.. 


Liberality—There i is no object in nature and the 


||world without its good or useful, or amiable side. 


He who discovers that side first in animate thing, is 
sagacious; and he who discovers it first in the’ inan- 
imate, is liberal; , 


Prosers. —A sentence well takes’ both 
the sense and the wpderstanding. I love not ‘those 
cartrope speeches that are longer than the memory 
oft man can fathom.— Feltham. 

' Distant praise, from whatever quarter, is not so 
‘delightful as that of a wife whom one loves and es- 
teems. Her approbation may be said te ** come home 
to his bosom;’’ and being so wear, its effect‘is most 
sensible and pleasant.— Johnson. 


The affections of woman .is the: most 
in the world: it tires not—faints not—dreads 
not—cools not. Itis like the Naptha that nothing 
can extinguish but the trampling foot of death. 

Time may retrieve every thing—but nothing can 
retrieve time. : 

Reproach is like a hollow tooth—it opens inter- 
stices to sow the seeds of Repentance. | 


Political: Colossuses: in other countries are won- 
‘ders, in ours weasels. 

_ Modesty to the female character is like salipette 
to beef, imparting, a blush while it preserves its pu- 
rity. 


Love is like a cat’s paw;—it conceals its fangs till 
it has fasténed on its prey. 

If you have a. puny. enemy buy him;. if a potent 
one, beat him. , 


A debauchee is. loved by only half of the world—a 
despised by’ the whole. 


Post-notesare the best plaster for outward ‘wounds, 


{| but the essence of Two-lips the sovereiguest thing on 


jearth for inward bruises. 


. Ambition has' 4 keen scent, buat a short sight; it 
can smell a. crown,; but sees not thie har’ suspended 


| bas 


From the Boston Statesman. 


PASSAGES. 


She was 4 déep-eyed creature, with a lip, 
That Greek would melton. You would to 
4 fly. that you, might find her in her 
J. 


And with an insect’s frenzy bite ath ie. 
‘And then the color in her cheek!—You’d swe 
first,young blush had got entangled’ there. 
lovid her, (could I ‘help it?) —told’ her s 
Teould’nt see her for in telling; 
so I shut,my eyes, anc kept the flow 
young feelings like'a fountain welling, 
Tdar’d not raise my oWhatt one ldéok—one! 
A ltemi onfusion!—- 
SOASSIUS. 
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